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How  To  Use  This  Resource  Unit 


This  booklet  is  intended  to  be  a compilation  of  ideas,  suggestions  and 
activities  that  may  be  adapted  for  use  in  an  Enterprise  on  pioneer  life.  It  is 
in  no  sense  a completed  plan  for  an  Enterprise.  It  deals  with  the  broad  topic  of 
frontier  life  in  the  early  days  of  the  Canadian  'West*  In  order  to  illustrate 
more  specifically  the  pattern  of  life  experienced  by  the  early  settlers  one  par- 
ticular settlement  has  been  selected  for  examination.  'While  this  booklet  deals 
most  directly  with  the  Red  River  Settlement,  or  the  Selkirk  Settlement,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  teachers  will  immediately  recognize  items  that  will  apply  equally 
well,  either  directly  or  in  adaptation^  to  pioneer  life  in  any  section  of  the  west- 
ern plains.  Details  may  differ,  and  names  will  be  different,  but  the  values  and 
qualities  that  motivated  and  dominated  frontier  life  in  the  Red  River  are  largely 
the  same  as  those  found  years  later  in  our  own  Peace  River  country. 

The  suggestions  made  in  this  booklet  have  been  grouped  largely  on  a subject 
basis.  They  are  classified  as: 

(1)  Possible  Social  Studies  Outcomes  and  Activities 

(2)  Possible  Language  Arts  Activities 

(3)  Possible  Science  Activities 

(4)  Possible  Health  Activities 

(5)  Possible  Music  and  Dramatization  Activities 

(6)  Possible  Construction  Activities 

(7)  Possible  Art  Activities 

(8)  Possible  Evaluation  Activities 

Under  this  classification  the  placement  of  certain  activities  has  necessarily 
been  arbitrary.  Teachers  will  realize  that  in  the  development  of  any  unit  of  work 
in  the  classroom,  activities  are  not  carried  out  in  any  such  order  as  they  are 
here  presented.  The  arrangement,  however,  has  been  deliberately  followed  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

(1)  To  discourage  any  tendency  to  accept  this  guide  as  a relief  from  the 
responsibility  for  careful  planning  in  Enterprise  work. 

(2)  To  facilitate  the  location  of  any  particular  activity  here  suggested. 

(3)  To  illustrate  the  various  subject  fields  that  may  properly  be  drawn  upon 
developing  desirable  understandings. 

(4)  To  encourage  teachers  to  add  further  ideas  that  will  suggest  themselves 
from  time  to  time. 
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The  majority  of  suggestions  given  here  are  merely  reminders  or  hints  rather 
than  full  explanations.  Again  this  was  done  with  a purpose,  since  it  is  advisable 
that  teachers  and  students  exercise  their  own  initiative  to  the  greatest  degree. 
Please  consider  this  as  a book  of  suggestions  to  be  utilized  in  whatever  manner 
appears  most  useful  in  your  classroom.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  teacher  will 
feel  that  all  activities  have  been  adequately  covered.  Any  experienced  teacher 
in  Alberta  using  this  resource  unit  can,  with  some  thought,  add  valid  suggestions 
to  any  list  here  presented. 

It  is  also  expected  that  no  teacher  will  attempt, to  use,  all these  sugges- 
tions in  any  one  Enterprise.  In  the  first  place,  the  activities  suggested  are 
too  numerous  to  be  adequately  worked  out  by  an  average  class  in  any  reasonable 
length  of  time.  In  the  second  place,  many  of  them  will  have  little  appeal  to 
certain  children  or  even  entire  classes,  and  in  such  cases  the  pursuit  of  these 
activities  will  lose  all  significance  and  will  violate  the  principles  of  good 
Enterprise  teaching. 
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Planning  Your  Unit  of  Work 


At  the  outset  there  are  certain  assumptions  that  every  teacher  should  be 
prepared  to  acknowledge : 

(1)  Only  the  Enterprise  to  "which  some  considerable  amount  of  planning  and 
preparation  has  been  devoted  has  any  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 

(2)  Only  the  teacher  can  decide  the  exact  extent  to  which  her  class  can 
participate  in  the  planning  and  organization  of  the  Enterprise.  Certain 
problems  can  easily  be  classified  as  suitable  or  unsuitable  for  class 
investigation  and  decision,  but  no  rule-of-thumb  method  can  be  devised 
for  general  use.  The  teacher's  best  judgment  must  decide  which  ques- 
tions are  appropriate  for  consideration  by  her  pupils. 

(3)  Planning  is  one  of  the  most  educative  experiences  the  school  can  offer. 
Maturity  of  thought,  scientific  attitude,  concern  for  others,  in  fact, 
nearly  every  desirable  qualitative  aspect  of  personal  growth  can  be 
strengthened  in  the  pupils  through  properly  directed  class-planning 
experiences. 

Effective  Enterprise  activities  result  from  proper  co-ordination  of  effort  at 
every  level.  The  planning  procedure  naturally  falls  into  three  phases: 

(1)  The  determination  of  a basic  pattern  that  will  serve  to  guide  the  entire 
Enterprise  section  of  the  curriculum. 

(2)  The  preparation  each  teacher  must  do  outside  the  regular  class  hours  to 
guarantee  desirable  results  in  classroom  operation. 

(3)  The  completion  and  acceptance  of  a plan  of  attack  derived  and  agreed 
upon  by  both  class  and  teacher. 

The  first  of  these  phases  is  obviously  a major  question  in  curriculum  organ- 
ization. The  responsibility  lies  jointly  with  the  teacher  and  the  curriculum 
building  group  which, . in  Alberta,  is  the  Department  of  Education.  Bulletin  II  of 
the  Program  of  Studies  for  the  Elementary  School  attempts  to  set  forth  an  accept- 
able over-all  Enterprise  pattern.  Teachers  should,  in  general,  be  guided  by  this 
pattern  unless  some  departure  is  warranted  by  special  circumstances. 

The  third  level  of  planning  takes  place  within  the  classroom  as  a joint  effort 
of  the  class  and  the  teacher.  Previous  organization  and  planning  by  the  Department 
and  by  the  teacher  should  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  spontaneous  nature  of 
these  class-teacher  conferences,  nor  should  it  detract  from  the  educative  possibi- 
lities such  conferences  present  to  the  pupils.  Rather  some  intelligent  pre-planning 
should  add  to  the  breadth  of  pupil  discussion  and  should  assist  toward  a satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  problems  undertaken  by  the  class. 
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This  third  phase  is  in  a way  the  consummation  of  the  previous  work  and  from 
the  viewpoint  of  practical  education  is  the  most  important  of  all.  The  experienced 
teacher  will  readily  recognize  the  problems  and  questions  involved  in  the  unit  of 
work  which  are  of  sufficient  difficulty  to  challenge  the  judgment  and  to  suit  the 
maturity  of  the  class  members.  She  will,  accordingly,  reserve  such  problems  for 
discussion,  treatment  and  disposal  by  the  pupils  in  the  orientation  class  periods. 
She  will  not  leave  to  the  disposal  of  pupils  those  questions  the  answers  to  which 
are  properly  her  responsibility.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  the  class  or  of  its  individual  members  will  be  disregarded.  Every  decision 
reached  by  the  teacher  in  her  pre-plannings, . indeed,  even  decisions  at  the  advanced 
curriculum  level,  must  be  considered  as  tentative  and  flexible  to  be  Interpreted 
and  possibly  altered  in  view  of  the  factors  and  opinions  that  appear  in  the  class- 
room situation. 

Our  concern  at  the  moment  is  with  the  second  phase  of  the  planning  procedure. 
The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  assist  the  teacher  as  directly  and  as  materially 
as  possible  with  the  advance  preparation  she  must  do  to  direct  successful  learning 
through  Enterprise  activities.  Let  us  repeat.  This  bulletin  is  intended  to  be  of 
some  help  in  teacher  planning  and  does  not  present  a plan  for  approval  or  adoption. 
Nowhere  in  this  bulletin  will  you  find  a plan  for  any  Enterprise  topic.  Any  attempt 
to  follow  these  suggestions  and  material  in  a blind  or  routine  fashion  will  be  to 
misconstrue  the  intent  and  abuse  the  purpose  of  this  resource  unit. 

One  important  decision  the  teacher  must  make  in  planning  the  Enterprise  is  to 
determine  the  approximate  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  unit  of  work.  The  abilities 
and  interests  of  her  class,  the  over-all  view  of  the  year1 s work,  the  grade  grouping 
of  the  class,  the  availability  of  source  materials  and  many  other  factors  will 
influence  such  a decision.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  six  to  ten  weeks  might  be 
devoted  to  a pioneer  Enterprise.  The  time  element  will,  of  course,  be  important  in 
determining  how  many  problems  of  pioneer  life  should  be  investigated  and  how  many 
activities  should  be  incorporated  into  the  unit.  Teachers  are  warned  again  that 
some  selection  must  be  made  of  the  activities  suggested  in  this  resource  unit . Pick 
out  those  ideas  that  appear  to  be  most  attractive  to  your  class  and  most  appropriate 
to  your  own  objectives  and  purposes.  Modify  them  to  suit  your  circumstances  and  add 
freely  from  any  other  source,  including  your  own  resourcefulness  and  your  class 
suggestions. 
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What _ Are  the  Purposes  of  Your  Enterprise? 


Each  unit  of  work  should  attempt  to  promote  desirable  outcomes  for  every  member 
of  the  class.  To  achieve  worthwhile  results  the  teacher  must  be  aware  of  the  needs 
and  the  abilities  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  opportunities  and  experiences  that  pro- 
mote improvement.  Good  results  in  school  do  not  just  happen.  They  represent  effort 
by  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Every  successful  Enterprise  teacher  can  verify  that  the 
attainment  of  superior  results  entails  some  genuine  out-of -class  work.  Never  expect 
to  reach  the  state  of  efficiency  where  teaching  is  effortless. 

It  is  through  pre-planning  and  preparation  that  the  teacher  can  offer  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  class.  Too  frequently  even  the  good  teacher 
may  neglect  giving  time  and  thought  to  determining  the  objectives  to  be  expected. 

In  such  instances  much  of  the  labor  spent  on  other  phases  proves  to  be  less  effec- 
tive than  need  be.  Because  they  are  more  abstract  than  the  books  to  be  read  and  the 
charts  to  be  drawn,  the  objectives  or  purposes  of  the  unit  of  work  may  sometimes  be 
considered  to  be  of  lesser  importance.  Actually,  they  are  the  most  important.  They 
determine  in  large  measure  not  only  what  books  are  to  be  read  and  what  charts  are  to 
be  drawn,  but  how  and  when;  what  formal  lessons  are  to  be  taught,  what  facts  are  to 
be  emphasized  for  retention,  what  tests  and  measurements  are  to  be  administered.  A 
statement  of  objectives  indicates  that  the  teacher  has  given  some  thought  to  the 
outcomes  of  the  work  and  in  so  doing  has  given  guidance  and  direction  to  the  pupils 1 
efforts.  Some  attention  has  been  diverted  to  the  children  as  learners  and  to  the 
individual  personal  needs  that  are  presented  by  those  learners. 

One  point  should  be  emphasized.  The  statement  of  objectives  is  primarily  the 
job  of  the  teacher.  Pupils  in  elementary  grades  cannot  be  expected  to  think  objec- 
tively nor  maturely  enough  to  make  significant  contribution  to  a statement  of  these 
basic  generalizations.  Authors  of  professional  reading,  superintendents  and  super- 
visors can  do  little  more  than  adivse  since  a thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
individual  pupils  is  inevitably  involved. 


General  Objectives: 

It  is  not  expected  that  teachers  will  revise  or  re-state  the  general  objectives 
of  their  educational  program  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  unit  of  work.  Such  objec- 
tives constitute  goals  of  lasting  validity  and  as  such  are  not  easily,  perhaps  never, 
attained  more  than  in  part.  It  is  not  necessary  that  teachers  compile  a complete 
statement  of  general  objectives.  An  adequate  statement  of  such  outcomes  can  be 
found  in  many  professional  texts.  One  acceptable  classification  may  be  found  on 
pages  10-11  of  Bulletin  II  which  teachers  may  find  suggestive.  Such  a listing  from 
this  or  any  other  source  may  prove  attractive  and  'worthy  of  support.  In  adopting 
such  a statement  every  teacher  should  give  serious  thought  to  the  basic  intent  of 
each  item  and  to  possible  ways  of  doing  something  about  each  one  in  regular  class- 
room practice. 
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Specific  Objectives: 

Statements  of  general  objectives  tend  to  be  rather  all-inclusive.  Further- 
more, such  statements  generally  apply  with  equal  force  to  nearly  all  subjects  and 
to  nearly  all  Enterprises.  One  is  justified  in  seeking  more  limited  aims  within 
the  broad  general  pattern  to  which  particular  attention  can  be  devoted  during  the 
time  one  unit  of  work  is  under  study.  Teachers  undertaking  an  Enterprise  on 
pioneer  life  in  the  Red  River  Settlement  might  set  forth  a statement  corresponding 
in  nature  to  the  following: 

Objectives  of  Red  River  Enterprise  ( 

As  a result  of  this  Enterprise  we  should: 

(1)  Learn  something  about  the  conditions,  circumstances  and  hardships  of  pioneer 
life. 

(2)  Appreciate  the  traditions  of  faith,  industry,  perseverance,  independence, 
hospitality,  etc.  that  comprised  "the  pioneer  spirit".  This  appreciation 
expresses  itself  through  a recognition  of  the  permanent  values  of  these 
traditions  and  a consequent  application  to  our  own  behavior. 

(3)  Know  something  of  the  history  and  geography  of  Canada  in  general  and  of  the 
Great  Central  Plain  in  particular. 

(4)  Understand  some  reasons  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  Canadian  West: 

(a)  Natural  wealth  for  agriculture 

(b)  Open  country  for  travel 

(c)  Friendly  relationship  with  Indians 

(d)  Influence  of  railway 

* (e)  Law  and  order  maintained  by  Mounties 

(5)  Recognize  the  contrast  between  means  of  modern  living  and  the  means  of 
pioneer  living. 

(6)  Improve  in  certain  skills  and  abilities: 

(a)  Map  making  and  map  reading  (relief  maps  and  silhouette 
maps) 

(b)  Drawing,  cartooning  and  illustration  with  line  figures.  ( 

(c)  Note  and  report  writing,  particularly  in  headings  and 
enumeration  of  main  ideas. 

Each  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  objectives  selected  will  meet  genuine  needs 
amongst  the  class. 

Remember  to  keep  the  list  relatively  short  and  as  specific  as  possible. 
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Source  Materials 


Pupil  References: 

The  amount  of  study  material  available  on  the  Red  River  Settlement  at  the 
Grade  IV-VI  reading  level  is  rather  limited,  The  following  suggestions  may  be 
of  value  in  assisting  the  teacher  to  find  sufficient  material  for  pupil  reading: 

(!)  Tales  of  the  Red  River:  A booklet  of  moderate  length,  profusely 

illustrated,  prepared  particularly  for  use  in  Alberta  schools , This 
may  be  secured  through  the  School-Book  Branchy 

(2)  Buckskin  Colonist:  John  F.  Hayes  (Copp  Clark),  A fictionalized  account 

of  Red  River  struggles  centred  around  the  adventures  of  Ronni  MacMillan, 
a Red  River  boy, 

(3)  The  Story  of  Our  Prairie  Provinces:  Joseph  M,  Scott  (Dent),  A good 

account  of  western  life  including  a good  summary  of  the  Red  River  Colony: 

(4)  Highroads  to  Reading:  Book  V (Gage)  ’’Land  of  the  Silver  Chief", 

(5)  Finding  Hew  Homes  in  Canada:  Guillet  and  McEwen  (Nelson)  , 

(6)  Indians  of  Canada  and  Prairie  Pioneers:  Scar  row  & Gibson  (School  Aids 

& Textbook  Publishing  Company),  The  latter  part  of  this  book  deals  with 
the  Red  River  Settlement  and  pioneer  days  in  the  Canadian  West, 

(7)  The  following  books  contain  small  sections  of  relevant  material.  Special 
purchase  for  this  Enterprise  would  hardly  be  advisable,  but  they  should 
be  used  if  available, 

(a)  The  Oregon  Trail-,  Parkman;  tells  stories  of  buffalo  hunting, 

(b)  Singing  Wheels,  O'Donnell;  has  a section  on  "Pioneer  Days", 

(c)  The  Brave  and  Free,  Nolen;  has  a good  description  of  an 
Indian  buffalo  hunt, 

(d)  Now  and  Long  Ago,  has  pictures  and  a story  of  pioneer  farming 
and  harvesting, 

(e)  All  About  Canada  for  Little  Folk,  Book  I,  Dickie;  has  easy 
stories  of  pioneer  life  and  animal  life  of  the  ‘west, 

( f ) Early  Life  in  Canada,  Chafe;  has  one  chapter  on  the  Red  River 
Colony, 

(g)  Modern  Literature  for  School,  Leaver;  has  a good  story  called 
"Bargaining  With  the  Factor", 

Audio-Visual  Aids : 

The  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Department  of  Education  carries  the  following 
useful  instructional  materials: 
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(1)  Sound  Film  "Portage"  (T-24) 

(2)  Filmstrips:  "When  Fur  Was  King"  (P-414) 

"The  Story  of  the  Red  River  Settlement"  (P.413) 

(To  avoid  disappointment  films  and  filmstrips  should  be  ordered  2 months  in  ad- 
vance . ) 


Teacher  References: 


Numerous  books  for  adults  have  been  written  about  the  Red  River  Settlement. 

Many  of  them  are  now  out  of  print  and  are,  consequently,  not  available  for  purchase. 

(1)  The  Romance  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  Burt;  contains  likely  the  most 
available  detailed  account  of  the  Red  River  colony.  The  65-page  account 
is  written  at  a junior  high  school  level  and  serves  as  a teacher  reference. 

(2)  Mine  Inheritance,  Niven  (Dent) . An  historical  romance  of  the  Red  River 
days  with  authentic  factual  background  including  place  names  and  characters. 

The  following  books  are  mostly  out  of  print,  but  will  provide  interesting 
reading  if  copies  can  be  located; 

(3)  The  First  Days  of  the  Red  River  Settlement,  W.  Douglas. 

(4)  Women  of  Red  River,  W.  J.  Healy. 

(5)  Manitoba  Milestones,  M.  McWilliams. 

(6)  Lord  Selkirk's  Settlers,  G.  Bryce. 

(7)  Selkirk  Purchase  of  Red  River  Valley,  J.  P.  Pritchett. 

(8)  The  Red  River  Colony,  L.  A.  Wood. 
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What  About  Subject  Matter? 


Every  unit  of  work  involves  the  learning  and  using  of  a substantial  amount 
of  information.  The  subject  matter  content  of  our  Enterprise  cannot  be  over- 
looked nor  minimized  in  importance.  The  claim  that  the  activity  program  does  a 
better  job  than  the  traditional  program  implies  that  due  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  factual  phases  of  the  learning  situation.  This  due  attention  need  not 
overshadow  the  essential  human  considerations  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  pro- 
gressive classroom.  These  essential  human  considerations  should,  in  large  measure, 
determine  the  nature  of  the  factual  learnings,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  mean 
less  factual  learning.  Furthermore,  in  every  instance,  the  proper  selection  of 
subject  matter  implies  a sampling  process.  Even  adults  seldom  posses  all  the 
information  on  any  one  topic.  From  the  vantage  point  of  maturity,  the  teacher 
should  offer  guidance  in  the  selection  of  factual  content  suitable  for  child 
assimilation.  In  offering  this  guidance,  intelligently,  the  teacher  may  be  in- 
influenced  in  two  ways: 

(1)  A thorough  knowledge  of  the  topic  under  study  must  be  acquired  in  order  that 
some  selective  judgment  can  actually  operate.  In  such  an  Enterprise  as  one 
on  the  Red  River  Settlement,  a clear  concept  of  the  origin  and  the  life  of 
the  colony  on  a chronological  basis  would  seem  essential, 

(2)  An  effort  must  be  made  to  select  from  the  plethora  of  detail  the  saleint 
facts  that  are  significant  and  meaningful  to  the  student,  and  consequently 
worthy  of  retention.  In  this  outline  such  learnings  are  referred  to  as 
"Major  Understandings". 


Chronological  Survey; 

In  preparing  for  a Fed  River  unit  of  work  a chronological  survey  of  events  and 
growth  of  the  colony  should  be  made  for  the  understanding  and  guidance  of  the 
teacher.  The  following  outline  would  be  typical; 

ISOO-1810  - Eviction  of  crofter  tenants  in  favor  of  sheep  raising,  (Note 
coincidence  with  rise  of  English  textile  industry, ) 

1808  - Selkirk  began  to  buy  stock  in  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 

1811  - Selkirk  received  grant  of  116,000  square  miles  from  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

1811  t-  First  settlers  left  Stornoway  in  July,  under  Miles  Macdonell;  arrived 

at  York  Factory  in  September, 

1812  - Party  under  Miles  Macdonell  reached  forks  of  Red  River  in  August, 

1812  - Settlers  moved  south  to  Fort  <D>aer  on  the  Pembina  for  the  winter. 

1812  - Second  party  of  colonists  arrived  in  October, 

1813-15  - Colony  grew  to  270  settlers  centred  around  Point  Douglas,  Colony 
Garden  s , Kildonan . 
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1814  - Food  embargo  by  Mac  don  ell  climaxes  trouble  with  North-West  Company  at 

Fort  Gilbraltar. 

1815  - Macdonell  arrested,  taken  to  Montreal  by  Duncan  Cameron;  124  colonists 

deserted  and  went  to  Upper  Canada.  Remainder  fled  to  Norway  House. 

In  fall  refugees  and  new  party  under  Seuple  returned  and  built  Fort 
Douglas. 

1816  - Semple  arrested  Cameron  and  destroyed  Fort  Gibraltar.  June  19  - Massacre  J 

at  Seven  Oaks  - Colony  uprooted  again. 

1817  - Selkirk  arrived  with  Swiss  soldier-colonists  (De  Meurons)  Selkirk  made 

treaty  with  Indian  chiefs.,  Selkirk  returned  to  Upper  Canada  for  lawsuits. 

1817-19  - Plagues  of  grasshoppers. 

Crops  lost  by  hail  and  frost. 

Father  Provencher  opens  Catholic  Mission. 

1820  - Selkirk  died. 

Rev.  John  West,  first  Protestant  missionary  arrived  in  Red  River. 

1821  - North  West  Company  joined  the  H.  3.  Co- 

1823  - St.  Boniface  grew  by  addition  of  French,  Swiss  and  French-Canadian  settlers- 

1820-25  - Experimental  farm,  Buffalo  Wool  Company,  Flax  and  Hemp  Company,  Buffalo 
Tallow  Company. 

1826  - Blizzards  and  floods. 

Population  reached  1500. 

1835  - Lower  Fort  Garry  built. 

Council  of  Assiniboia  formed  with  Sir  George  Simpson  and  15  councillors. 

1849  - Trading  monopoly  of  H.B.  Co.  broken. 

1851  - Dr.  Black  establishes  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the  West. 

1869  - H.  -B,  Co.  territory  taken  over  by  Canada. 

Riel  Rebellion. 

1870  - Province  of  Manitoba  formed. 
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Selecting  Major  Understandings : 

The  control  of  the  subject  matter  introduced  in  the  Enterprise  may  cause  con- 
cern to  many  teachers*  The  former  practice  of  following  a single  text  or  reference 
book  served  to  limit  the  factual  content  to  which  the  student  was  introduced*  One 
direct  result  of  the  activity  program  has  been  to  remove  this  limitation  of  source 
material*  The  use  of  multiple  reference  books  immediately  poses  the  questions  of 
how  the  selection  and  organization  of  factual  matter  can  best  be  accomplished* 

Without  some  selection  and  organization  the  reports  and  lessons  in  any  unit  of  work 
can  become  either  a tedious  repetition  of  limited  factual  content  or  an  overload  of 
unrelated  information.  One  of  the  skills  of  Enterprise  teaching  is  a guarantee  of 
adequate  coverage  of  basic  understandings  without  prescribing  the  content  of  the 
reading  and  reporting  that  may  be  done  by  the  student  group* 

One  important  factor  in  controlling  the  type  of  subject  matter  is  the  choice  of 
reference  books*  The  principle  of  using  multiple  texts  does  not  validate  the  use  of 
all  books  on  the  topic  nor  of  any  texts  that  may  come  to  hand*  A selection  of  texts 
in  which  material  is  well  organized  and  facts  clearly  presented  is  essential* 

The  second  step  in  controlling  the  factual  content  lies  in  the  clarification 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  study.  The  class , before  any  reports  or  special 
readings  are  undertaken,  should  have  clearly  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  problem  or 
question  to  which  they  will  be  seeking  an  answer.  Sufficient  time  in  orientation 
and  discussion  periods  should  serve  to  outline  clearly  the  problem  at  hand,  and  so 
to  contribute  mightily  to  sound  judgment  In  the  pupil- selection  of  facts  for  class 
presentation, 

A third  step  would  involve  some  generalization  of  factual  evidence  by  the 
student  group*  While  it  is  futile  to  hope  that  all  members  of  the  class  will 
remember  a major  portion  of  the  detail  that  will  be  presented  during  a unit  of  work, 
yet  it  is  not  beyond  reason  to  expect  that  each  pupil  will  retain  the  valid  general- 
izations that  may  be  gathered  from  the  multitude  of  detail*  These  generalizations 
we  may  call  Major  Understandings  and  they  contribute  the  core  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Enterprise*  The  teacher  should  have  a clear  idea  of  the  desirable  under- 
standings that  may  develop  during  any  given  Enterprise.  She  should  compile  a ten- 
tative list  of  such  understandings  as  a part  of  her  pre-planning.  The  details  of 
subject  matter  can  then  be  so  related  that  in  time  the  class  members  perceive  and 
accept  each  generalization,  perhaps  as  a summary  statement  to  be  remembered,  Any 
pre-listing  of  such  outcomes  should  be  provisional  and  subject  to  revision  as  the 
Enterprise  develops*  Their  final  form  should  represent  class  thinking,  class 
summarization  and  pupil  expression. 

There  are  many  acceptable  -ways  of  stating  major  understandings*  They  may  be 
compiled  in  a direct  list.  The  list  may  be  catalogued  as  Social  Studies,  Health  and 
Science  (See  Bulletin  II  - p*  55)*  They  may  be  implied  in  the  statement  of  problems 
to  be  investigated*  They  may  be  added  as  summarizing  conclusions  after  problems  are 
investigated.  They  may  form  the  basis  for  a chart  outlining  the  Enterprise  content 
(See  Bulletin  II  - p,  42-43)*  In  any  case,  the  double  value  of  such  major  understand- 
ings should  be  clearly  recognized.  They  serve  as  a control  for  the  subject  matter 
details  that  may  be  introduced  through  pupil  research  or  by  direct  teaching.  They 
stand  as  a core  of  information  worthy  of  review  and  retention  by  the  entire  class* 
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Possible  Social  Studies  Outcome  and  Activities 


Every  Enterprise  should  provide  experiences  in  a wide  variety  of  subject 
areas.  These  experiences  must  be  more  than  isolated  activities  in  the  various 
subject  fields  of  the  traditional  curriculum.  To  be  effective  each  activity  must 
be  related  to  all  the  rest  in  as  much  as  each  must  contribute  to  some  broader 
understandings  of  how  the  people  under  scrutiny  went  about  the  solution  of  those 
problems  that  were  pertinent  to  their  time  and  place. 

The  Social  Studies  have  been  defined  by  one  authority  as  "those  materials  that 
deal  with  human  beings  and  their  relationships."  In  that  sense  one  might  suppose 
that  the  study  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  lies  primarily  within  the  Social  Studies 
field.  Such  a conclusion  seems  quite  consistent  with  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Alberta  program  of  studies.  "A  major  emphasis  on  Social  Studies  is  maintained 
throughout  the  entire  Enterprise  pattern."  (See  Bulletin  II,  p.  16). 

In  harmony  with  this  objective  of  Social  Studies  emphasis  the  teacher  should 
attempt  to  develop  major  understandings  that  clarify  the  problems  of  the  settlement, 
its  struggles  and  its  growth.  Many  of  these  understandings  involve  concepts  from 
several  areas  and  will  require  skillful  teaching  to  fully  establish.  For  example, 
one  of  the  most  natural  problems  that  will  occur  in  this  Enterprise  will  be  this: 

Why  did  the  North  West  Company  resist  so  bitterly  the  coming  of  the  settlers? 

The  first  conclusion  of  a class  may  be  that  the  fur-  traders  were  rough,  unsympathe- 
tic men  who  selfishly  refused  to  share  with  the  poor,  homeless  immigrants.  Somehow 
the  children  must  learn  that  the  causes  of  conflict  were  far  deeper  than  personal 
antagonism*  The  settlement  constitutes  a genuine  threat  to  the  North  West  Company 
because: 

1.  The  land  grant  represented  an  action  by  their  arch  rivals,  the  Hudson’s  Bay- 
Company  and  this  right  or  authority  to  control  the  land  the  North  West  Company 

constantly  disputed. 

2.  The  settlement  represented  the  first  encroachment  of  an  advancing  civilization 
that  would  finally  doom  the  fur- trade, 

3.  The  settlers  would  for  many  years  represent  an  additional  drain  on  the  avail- 
able food  supply,  notably  the  dwindling  buffalo  herds. 

4.  The  settlement  would  institute  governmental  authority  and  could  thus  control 
the  flow  of  essential  goods  through  avenues  vital  to  the  fur  companies.  This 
latter  threat  was  the  first  one  implemented  when  in  1814  Macdonell  imposed  a 
food  embargo  aimed  at  stopping  food  supplies  to  the  distant  trading  posts. 

Understanding  of  these  basic  causes  will  demand  teaching  skill.  They  cannot  be 
fully  established  by  formal  lessons,  by  independent  reading,  by  constructional 
activities,  nor  by  note  making.  They  are  expanding  concepts  that  unfold  as  the 
class  follow  the  resulting  events:  the  food  embargo,  the  period  of  armed  conflict, 

the  recourse  to  civil  authority  in  Montreal,  the  amalgamation  of  the  fur  companies, 
the  depletion  of  the  buffalo,  the  loss  of  monopolistic  rights  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  the  surrender  of  all  authority  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  last 
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struggle  of  the  Metis  under  Kiel  and  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
One  function  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  make  sure  that  the  significance  of  these 
events  are  accepted  as  the  narrative  of  the  colony  is  revealed, 

-Proper  concepts  in  geography  will  add  materially  to  making  this  a worthwhile 
Enterprise,  In  this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  the  desirablity  of  map 
making  and  related  skills.  Teachers  should  note  that  the  following  suggestions  for 
map  work  may  have  some  application  or  adaptation  of  benefit  to  their  classes, 

1.  The  globe  should  be  used  freely  to  illustrate  the  location  and  relationship 
of  the  Red  River , Scotland  and  Montreal.  The  approximate  equality  of  the 
Scotland-Montreal  journey  and  the  Scotland- York  Factory  journey  will  be  a 
surprise  to  children  accustomed  only  to  flat  maps. 

2.  Flat  sketch  maps  should  be  used  whenever  travelling  or  other  geographic  con- 
cept is  involved  in  the  problem  under  study.  Avoid  cluttering  maps  with  un- 
necessary detail.  Use  a separate  map  for  each  problem  rather  than  crowding 
all  information  on  a single  map,  A map  message  or  concept  loses  its  signi- 
ficance when  smothered  by  a mass  of  irrelevant  detail. 

3.  distance  charts  can  be  constructed  to  illustrate  the  concept  that  geographical 
distances  no  longer  present  the  barrier  it  once  did.  Distance  translated  to 
travelling  time  has  a real  significance  in  comparing  pioneer  travel  with  modern 
transportation . 

4*  Relief  maps  do  much  to  make  geography  more  meaningful.  Flat  maps  colored  to 
shew  proper  elevation  are  good,  but  where  possible  relief  maps  made  of  flour 
and  salt,  asbestos  fibre  or  other  suitable  materials  are  more  realistic  for 
pupils  of  the  middle  grades. 

5.  Silhouette  maps  like  the  one  illustrated  in  the  booklet  "Tales  of  the  Red 
River"  present  strong  contrasts  and  vivid  outlines  that  are  useful  in  establish- 
ing concepts  relating  to  land  mass,  shapes  and  approximate  relationships. 

6.  Maps  mounted  on  pin  board  or  bulletin  board  are  useful  for  illustrating  journeys 
of  various  kinds.  Ordinary  pins  serve  as  pegs  for  colored  strings  to  represent 
journeys.  For  example,  the  routes  of  "fur  brigades"  from  various  western  forts 
reveal  the  strategic  control  the  Red  River  Settlement  could  exercise  since  most 
of  the  routes  "funnelled"  to  that  area. 
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Possible  Language  Arts  Ac t ivities 


Language  activities*  both  written  and  spoken,  are  so  much  a part  of  daily 
classroom  routine  that  teachers  sometimes  forget  that  careful  planning  is  neces- 
sary to  take  full  advantage  of  correlation  opportunities.  The  language  texts 
for  the  elementary  school  contain  major  units  on  conversation,  book  reports, 
description  and  other  language  activities.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  emphasize 
the  language  theme  that  is  being  studied  concurrently  with  the  enterprise* 

Teachers  should  also  be  familiar  with  language  programs  from  previous  years  in 
order  to  provide  full  opportunity  for  the  review  of  rules  and  principles  already 
covered. 

Further  suggestive  topics  for  language  work  can  be  added  to  the  following  list 
of  pupil  activities; 

1.  Continue  the  diaxy  work  started  in  the  booklet,  "Tales  of  the  Red  River." 

2.  Write  imaginary  letters  to  and  from  the  Red  River  Settlement  discussing  items 
of  interest  to  children. 

3°  Use  all  opportunities  within  the  classroom  for  writing  letters,  invitations, 
requests,  etc.  in  connection  with  the  Enterprise  itself. 

4.  Attempt  verse  writing  suitable  for  the  grade  level  concerning  Red  River  folk 
and  their  activities. 

5«  'Write  a "news"  report  on  happenings  in  the  Red  River  Settlement.  Perhaps  the 
class  might  undertake  the  compilation  of  several  issues  of  a Red  River  news- 
paper dealing  with  social  events,  community  news,  letters  to  the  editor,  "home" 
news  from  Scotland,  etc. 

6.  Compile  an  "annual  report"  such  as  a Governor  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  might 
have  sent  back  to  Lord  Selkirk,  reviewing  happenings,  difficulties  and  growth 
of  the  new  colony. 

7.  Compose  a public  notice  to  be  displayed  in  the  colony  regarding  some  important 
event,  e.g.  the  distribution  of  seed  grain  brought  in  from  the  United  States. 

8 Correlate  language  practice  with  dramatic  play  opportunities  to  produce  scripts 
suitable  for  class  production  and  class  play-reading. 

9.  Follow  instructions  of  the  language  texts  to  compile  book  reviews  of  supplemen- 
tary reading  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  Enterprise. 

10*  Use  study  assignments  to  offer  instruction  in  note-making,  chapter  summarization 
and  report  outlines  in  itemized  style. 

11.  Compile  a vocabulary  list  of  new  words  and  idioms  peculiar  to  the  Scottish 

settlers,  the  Metis,  and  the  fur  traders  - e.g.  bairns,  portage,  voyageur,  York 
boat,  etc. 
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12.  Compile  a spelling  list  of  words  not  in  the  spelling  text  yet  used  frequently 
in  reporting  on  this  Enterprise,  e.  g.  Metis,  pemraican,  etc. 

13.  Write  imaginative  stories  concerning  dramatic  events  in  the  new  colony,  e.g. 
the  floods,  the  hunting,  the  fur  brigades,  etc. 

14.  Select  some  point  of  struggle  such  as  the  fight  at  Seven  Oaks  and  write  two 
reports,  one  as  seen  by  the  North-West  factor,  the  other  as  seen  by  a settler, 

15.  Write  out  a set  of  recipes  for  a Red  River  bride,  (pemmican,  bannock,  etc.) 

16.  Practice  and  read  aloud  to  the  class  appropriate  poems  and  stories,  e.g. 
Whittier's  "The  Red  River  Voyageur." 

17.  Conduct  class  discussions  in  Enterprise  work  according  to  rules  and  procedures 
outlined  in  the  language  texts,  e.g.  I Communicating  Ideas  - p.  2;  Sharing 
Experiences,  p.  104;  Gaining  Skill  with  Words , p.  32). 

IS.  Organize  a formal  discussion  on  a resolution  such  as:  Resolved  that  pioneer 

life  made  better  citizens  than  modem  life. 

19-  Write  careful  descriptions  of  new  animals,  new  plants,  new  customs  or  new 
experiences  that  the  settlers  might  wish  to  describe  to  their  folks  in 
Scotland. 

20.  Keep  a neat  bulletin  board  record  of  Enterprise  Committee  chairmen,  members 
and  assignments. 

21.  Keep  a careful  record  of  Enterprise  plans  and  activities  to  assist  in  compiling 
a good  Enterprise  plan  book. 
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Possible  Science  Activities 


Since  Enterprise  activities  include  an  understanding  of  science,  teachers 
should  be  aware  of  opportunities  to  introduce  such  concepts.  This  should  not  be  an 
open  invitation  to  launch  all  manner  of  irrelevant  experimentation.  A few  meaning- 
ful science  activities,  carefully  done  will  result  in  more  genuine  science  learning 
than  a multitude  of  mussy,  unfinished  attempts. 

1.  Follow  settlers'  route  on  the  globe.  Compare  with  other  possible  routes.  Dis- 
cuss advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Hudson  Bay  Route. 

2.  Compare  the  latitude  of  Red  River  and  Scotland.  Discuss  the  climate  of  Red 
River  and  Scotland  on  a comparative  basis.  Account  for  any  marked  differences. 

3.  Make  a short  field  trip  to  examine  a stream  of  water.  If  no  stream  is  near, 

small  rivulets  following  a rainstorm  or  the  spring  thaw  may  be  used  to  illus- 

trate such  terms  as  current,  rapid,  portage,  cape,  bend,  point,  bay,  etc. 

4.  Float  a piece  of  ice  to  determine  approximate  volume  below  the  water-line.  Apply 
the  findings  to  understand  the  floating  of  an  iceberg.  Discuss  origin  of  icebergs. 

5.  Take  a short  field  trip  to  identify  top-soil,  sub-soil,  sandstone,  limestone,  etc. 

6.  Collect  soil  samples  in  glass  bottles.  Collect  sand,  clay,  loam.  Discuss  the  for- 
mation of  humus  in  the  soil. 

7.  Collect  pictures  of  native  fur-bearing  animals  of  Canada.  Study  in  detail  the 
life  of  some  of  these  animals. 

8.  Make  a plant  collection  or  collect  pictures  of  plants  new  to  the  settlers.  Make 

a list  of  native  plants  of  the  West  having  food  or  medicinal  value. 

9.  Make  a compass.  Stick  a magnetized  needle  through  a small  cork  and  allow  it  to 

float  in  a pan  of  water. 

10.  Collect  samples  of  native  -woods.  Make  a chart  showing  the  uses  of  each  to  the 
settlers. 

11.  Make  a chart  illustrating  the  steps  in  the  tanning  of  leather  or  the  production 
of  woollen  homespun. 

12.  Apply  a layer  of  thin  oil  to  a piece  of  paper.  Note  the  amount  of  light  which 
would  come  through  such  a "window" . 

13.  Test  the  germination  of  some  wheat  seeds.  Place  a half-inch  layer  of  damp  sand 
or  sawdust  on  an  old  soup  plate.  Over  this  place  a sheet  of  moistened  blotting 
paper.  Sprinkle  100  seeds  on  this  blotting  paper.  Cover  with  another  sheet  of 
moist  paper.  Cover  with  another  plate  or  a piece  of  heavy  cloth.  Keep  moist  and 
■warm  for  10  days.  Count  the  number  of  seeds  that  have  germinated  on  the  4th,  7th, 
and  10th  days.  Discuss  reasons  for  poor  germination.  Find  samples  of  -wheat  with 
poor  germination  and  with,  good  germination.  Compare  the  kernels  for  size,  color 
and  plumpness. 
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14 > Fill  a glass  jar  with  very  cold  water  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm  room.  Observe 
the  moisture  that  gathers  on  the  outside.  Explain  dew,  frost,  rain  and  snow. 

15 » Manufacture  starch  by  crushing  a raw  potato.  Place  thoroughly  crushed  raw 
potato  in  a thin  cotton  cloth.  Rinse  well  in  a little  cold  water.  Let  the 
liquid  settle  and  collect  the  sediment.  Test  the  sediment  with  iodine  for 
starch  content. 

16.  Make  candles  from  melted  paraffin  wax.  Tie  short  strings  (possibly  3 inches) 
to  a ruler  and  dip  into  melted  wax,  cool,  and  re-dip  until  desired  size  is 
obtained. 

17.  Construct  a miniature  water-wheel . Make  a scale  drawing  before  constructing  the 
wheel.  Discuss  reasons  the  settlers  did  not  make  use  of  wind  power  for  mills. 

IB.  Make  a chart  showing  the  life  cycle  of  the  grasshopper. 

19.  Find  a recipe  and  make  soap.  (All  handling  of  hot  grease  and  lye  should  be 
done  by  the  teacher.) 

20>  Collect  samples  of  food  preserved  by  various  means.  Grow  moulds  by  dampening 
bread  or  soda  crackers  and  keeping  it  in  a warm  place.  Dry  thoroughly.  Re- 
dampening will  cause  more  growth  of  the  fungus. 

21.  Make  a large  circle  chart  with  a buffalo  at  the  centre.  By  arrows  or  spokes 
shew  useful  products  obtained  from  this  animal.  Include  everything  from  teepees 
to  glue-pot. 

22.  Crush  wheat  and  sift  through  a seive  to  obtain  flour  and  bran. 

23.  Learn  to  kindle  a fire  correctly. 

24.  Make  quill  pens.  Turkey  or  goose  feathers  are  satisfactory.  Pens  must  be 
sharpened  frequently. 

25.  Evaporate  brine  to  learn  how  settlers  obtained  salt. 

26.  Make  a tinder  box.  A piece  of  file  makes  a good  steel  and  flints  for  an 
ordinary  lighter  can  be  used  in  place  of  flint  stone.  Charred  linen  makes 
good  tinder. 
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Possible  Health  Activities 

Effective  health  teaching  is  marked  by  the  consistent  practice  of  good  health 
habits*  Extensive  information  on  health  topics  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  that 
children  will  observe  the  rules  of  health.  Throughout  the  day  the  application  of 
sound  physical  and  mental  health  rules  should  be  maintained.  If  the  health  activi- 
ties of  pioneer  people  can  be  related  to  the  daily  routine  of  frontier  life,  the 
desirable  link  between  health  knowledge  and  health  living  can  be  strengthened.  In 
the  development  of  'the  unit  the  strong  contrasts  between  the  rough  and  ready  pioneer 
life  and  modern  health  facilities  will  be  noted.  Do  not  allow  the  idea  to  develop 
that  the  advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  modem  living. 

The  following  ideas  may  be  suggestive  to  teachers: 

1.  Report  on  first  aid  as  it  affected  the  Red  River  settlers: 

(a)  Burns  from  hot  grease,  tallow,  etc. 

(b)  Burns  from  fire  fighting. 

(c)  Broken  limbs  from  severe  falls. 

(d)  Buts  and  bruises  from  rough  'work  in  fields,  hunting,  building,  etc. 

(e)  Frost  bites. 

Relate  these  learnings  to  incidents  and  stories  of  Red  River  life. 

2.  Discuss  accident  prevention  in  pioneer  life. 

3.  Note  the  influence  of  each  of  the  following  on  eye  health: 

(a)  Fireplace  smoke 

(b)  Candle  light 

( c ) Oiled  windows 

(d)  Hand  sewing 

4*  Have  a pupil  report  on  snow-blindpess,  its  cause  and  cure. 

5°  Discuss  the  purity  of  natural  water  supplies. 

6.  Compare  the  health  value  of  Red  River  flour  with  modern  flour. 

7.  Study  the  value  of  meat  in  the  diet. 

Relate  the  germ  study  to  the  scarlet  fever  epidemic  in  the  colony,  or  to  small- 
pox epidemics  among  the  Indians.  Discuss  how  disease  germs  could  reach  isolated 
families. 


8. 
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9.  Prepare  charts  or  booklets  illustrating  food  supplies*  Include  meat,  berries, 
fish,  potatoes,  flour,  etc.  Stress  the  long  winter  season  with  no  fresh  fruits 
or  vegetables  and  its  possible  effect. 

10.  Secure  the  grocer's  bills  or  counter  checks  for  a city  or  tovm  family  for  one 
month,  and  note  how  many  of  these  articles  of  food  were  available  to  the  Red 
River  home. 

11.  Plan  one  week's  menu  for  a Red  River  family. 

12.  Make  a frieze  showing  the  making  of  clothing  in  the  Red  River  home. 

13-  Discuss  the  lack  of  medical  and  dental  care  and  the  growth  of  home  remedies. 

14-  Discuss  the  effect  of  this  pioneer  society  on  mental  health  and  outlook. 

15-  Watch  for  mention  of  barbers  and  barber  shops  in  Red  River  stories.  Discuss 
the  effects  upon  health. 

16.  Compile  a list  of  safety  rules  for  Red  River  children. 

17 o Write  an  account  of  an  imaginary  accident  in  Red  River  days. 

18-  Learn  how  beds  could  be  made  comfortable  in  pioneer  days. 

19 o Discuss  how  pioneer  life  contributed  to  happy  living. 

20.  Using  diagrams,  discuss  prairie-fire  prevention  - fire  guards,  back  fires,  etc. 

21-  Practice  simple  bandaging  and  work  it  into  a class  play  on  Red  River  life. 
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Possible  Music  and  Dramatization  Activities 


Music,  dramatization  and  play  activities  during  this  unit  of  work  should  take 
their  cue  from  the  theme  of  the  Enterprise,  The  following  suggestions  can  readily 
be  supplemented  by  many  teachers: 

(1)  Include  in  choral  music  a number  of  songs  appropriate  to  the  time  and  place  of 
the  Red  River  Settlement.  The  Canadian  Singer,  Books  3 and  4 contain  a number 
of  songs  labelled  "American  Folk  Songs"  from  which  appropriate  numbers  may  be 
selected.  The  booklet  "Tales  of  the  Red  River"  contains  two  folk  songs  suitable 
for  classroom  use,  "The  Red  River  Valley"  and  "On  My  Way  To  Rainy  River". 

(2)  Teach  folk  dances  appropriate  to  the  pioneer  theme.  For  suggestions  see  "Cana- 
dian Singer",  Books  3 and  4 as  well  as  the  following: 

(a)  "Scottische"  - Count  the  Schottische  "one  - and  - two  and,"  Step  forward  on 
the  right  foot,  ' "fn<^unt  "one")  close  left  foot  to  right  foot  and  take  the 
weight  (count  "and")  step  forward  right  again  (count  "two")  and  hop  on  the 
right  foot  (count  "and").  To  repeat,  step  forward  on  the  left  foot  (count 
"one"),  close  right  foot  to  left  foot  and  take  the  -weight  (county  "and")  step 
forward  left  again  (count  "two")  and  hop  on  the  left  foot  (count  "and"). 
Continue  alternating  right  and\left. 


Mu6ic  FOR  THE  5gHOTT!SCHE 


( 
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(b)  11  Strip  the  Willow11  (Scottish)  - This  is  a familiar  Scottish  country  dance. 

The  music  is  a jig  in  9-8  time,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  eight  measures 
each.  In  fitting  the  step  to  the  music,  count  each  measure,  "one,  two, 
three".  The  step  used  throughout  the  dance  is  a free  running  step,  three 
to  each  measure  of  the  music. 

Formation:  Any  number  of  couples  (six  is  a good  number)  form  parallel 

lines  facing  each  other,  with  the  girls  in  one  line  - left  as  seen  from 
the  front  - and  the  boys  in  the  other.  (Diagram  1) 


9 9 ? 9 ? 
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Diagram  No.  1 

Dance:  Part  I 


(Meas.  1-4)  The  First  Girl  and  First  Boy  (couple  One)  join  right  hands 
with  twelve  running  steps,  swing  twice  around,  then  release  hands. 

(Meas.  5-6)  The  First  Girl  moves  on  to  the  Second  Boy  and  with  six  steps 
swings  him  once  around  by  the  left  hand,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
release  hands  and  the  boy  falls  back  into  his  place  in  the  line. 

(Meas.  7-8)  The  First  Girl  now  swings  her  own  partner  once  around  by 
the  right  hand. 

(Meas.  9-10)  The  First  Girl  swings  the  Third  Boy  by  the  left  hand. 

(Meas.  11-12)  The  First  Girl  swings  her  partner  by  the  right  hand. 

(Meas.  13-16)  The  First  Girl  swings  the  Fourth  Boy  by  the  left  hand 
and  then  her  partner  by  the  right  hand. 

The  First  Girl  continues  on  down  the  boys'  line  in  this  manner  alter- 
nately swinging  the  next  boy  lower  in  the  line  and  then  her  partner  (who 
follows  her  and  keeps  within  reach  for  their  swing  each  time)  until  she 
reaches  the  foot  of  the  line  and  swings  the  last  man. 
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Part  II  - 

When  the  First  Girl  has  reached  the  foot  of  the  boys’  line  and  has  swung 
the  last  boy  by  the  left  hand,  she  and  the  First  boy  swing  once  around  by  the 
right  hand,  at  the  foot  of  the  set. 

Now  the  First  Boy  swings  the  last  girl,  at  the  foot  of  the  girls'  line, 
once  around  by  the  left  hand,  then  his  partner  by  the  right  hand,  and 
continues  on  up  the  girls ' line  alternately  swinging  the  next  girl  higher  up 
in  the  line  and  then  his  partner  (who  follows  him  keeping  in  reach  for  their 
swing  each  time),  until  he  reaches  the  head  of  the  line  and  swings  the  top 
girl. 

Part  III  - 

When  the  First  Boy  has  reached  the  head  of  the  girls  1 line  and  has  swung 
the  top  girl  (the  Second  Girl),  he  and  the  First  Girl  swing  once  around  by 
the  right  hand  at  the  head  of  the  set,  he  swinging  the  girls  and  she  swinging 
the  boys  in  the  following  manner: 

(Meas.  1-2)  The  First  Girl  swings  the  Second  Boy  once  around  by  the  left 
hand,  while  the  First  Boy,  at  the  same  time,  swings  the  Second  Girl  by  the 
left  hand. 


(Meas.  3-4)  The  First  Girl  and  First  Boy  swing  each  other  around  by  the 
right  hand. 

(Meas.  5-6)  The  First  Girl  swings  the  Third  Boy  by  the  left  hand,  while 
the  First  Boy  swings  the  Third  Girl  by  the  left  hand. 

(Meas.  7-8)  The  First  Girl  and  First  boy  swing  each  other  by  the  right 
hand . 


Couple  One  continue  in  this  manner  down  the  set  until  they  reach  the  foot  and 
swing  the  last  girl  and  boy.  The  First  Girl  now  takes  her  place  at  the  foot  of  the 


girls J line  and  remains  there  as  the  last 
the  foot  of  the  boys’  line.  (Diagram  2) 


? © <? 


girl  while  the  First  Boy  does  the  same  at 


Diagram  No.  2 


9 
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The  dance  is  now  repeated  from  the  beginning  with  Couple  Two  dancing 
as  described  above  for  Couple  One,  and  continue  in  this  manner,  until  each 
couple  have  had  their  turn  and  all  have  reached  their  original  positions. 
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(3)  Plan  a series  of  plays  or  pantomimes  based  on  incidents  from  life  in  the  Red 
River.  The  booklet  "Tales  of  the  Red  River”  contains  many  stories  that  can  be 
easily  dramatized.  The  following  are  suggestions  only: 

(a)  The  burning  of  the  hay  stacks. 

(b)  An  evening  in  Miss  Davis'  school. 

(c)  The  shooting  of  the  wolf. 

(d)  The  land  purchase  from  the  Indians. 

(e)  The  visit  of  Lord  Selkirk. 

(4)  Plan  a school  picnic  or  party  based  on  the  Red  River  theme.  Appropriate 
costumes,  lunch,  songs,  etc.  will  add  to  the  occasion. 
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Possible  Construction  Activities 


Manual  constructions  can  add  materially  to  the  value  of  this  unit  of  work . 

The  following  points  are  offered  by  way  of  advice  to  teachers  new  in  Enterprise 
work : 

(1)  Construction  'work  should  be  undertaken  as  a means  of  illustrating  significant 
aspects  of  Red  River- life.  Never  allow  construction  'work  to  become  a form  of 
busy-work . 

(2)  Models  should  be  large  enough  to  alio?  easy  'workmanship.  Too  small  models 
are  apt  to  become  difficult  to  make  and  messy  in  appearance. 

(3)  Models  should  be  illustrations,  not  necessarily  replicas  in  minute  detail. 

(4)  Construction  'work  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  the  main  phase  of  the  Red 
River  enterprise.  It  is  an  important  but  nevertheless  a minor  part  of  a 
well  balanced  enterprise. 

The  following  ideas  represent  possibilities: 

(a.'  Make  e small  model  of  a Red  River  cart  from  thin  wood  (ply  wood)  or  stiff 
cardooara.  Make  the  box  4 inches  x 6 inches.  The  -wheels  should  be  8 
inches  in  diameter.  Wooden  pegs,  peeled  willows,  skewer- sticks  or  lolli- 
pop sticks  can  be  used  for  axle,  shafts,  etc. 


RED  RIVER  CART 
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(b)  Make  a sand  table  set-up  of  the  Red  River  Settlement*  Shape  the  hills  and 
make  the  river  of  tinfoil  from  candy  or  cigarette  wrappings.  Twigs,  small 
shrubs,  etc.  will  add  to  the  scene.  If  the  sand  is  slightly  dampened  with 
very  dilute  paste,  it  will  hold  desired  shape  much  better. 

Make  paper  cutouts  of  ladies  and  men  in  old-fashioned  clothes.  Show  how  the 
farms  are  marked  off.  Construct  a church  and  log  cabin  along  the  water 
front.  Construct  the  H.B.  Company  fort  with  a high  palisade;  show  the  N.W. 
Company  fort,  A large  class  may  work  out  details  of  a grist  mill,  outside 
bake  ovens,  Red  River  carts  on  the  road,  fur  brigade  coming  up  the  Red  River, 
and  Indian  settlement  across  the  river,  etc. 

(c)  Make  models  of  log  cabins  and  other  log  buildings.  "Logs”  can  be  made  of 
. small  willows,  or  better  from  tightly  rolled  strips  of  brown  paper.  The 

width  of  the  strip  will  become  the  length  of  the  log.  Strips  24  inches  long 
roll  into  ’logs'  of  about  \ inch  diameter.  When  rolling,  dampen  the  last 
four  inches  of  the  strip  -with  glue  or  paste  to  prevent  unrolling.  Dovetail 
the  'logs'  to  fit  closely.  Ordinary  pins  or  light  shingle  nails  driven  do™ 
through  the  corners  as  the  building  progresses  will  hold  the  'logs'  securely 
in  place.  Roofs  may  e made  from  corrugated  cardboard,  plywood,  etc.  Oiled 
paper  makes  windows. 

(d)  Construct  a "time  chart"  to  show  growth  of  the  Red  River  Settlement.  For 
younger  pupils  this  should  be  a class  project  developed  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher.  Rather  than  using  a horizontal  line,  the  time-line  might 
zig-zag  upward  for  years  or  events  of  progress,  downward  for  disasters  and 
losses.  Label  each  event,  and  possibly  illustrate  major  points. 

(e^  Many  suggestions  for  maps  can  be  worked  out  by  every  teacher.  Animated 

maps  and  relief  maps  are  particularly  appealing  and  informative  to  Grade  IV 
children. 

(f)  Model  or  illustrate  the  game-traps,  deadfalls,  game-snares,  etc.  used  by 
Indians  and  settlers. 

(g)  Gather  the  fluff  of  catkins  or  cattails  to  stuff  small  pillows  or  small 
mattress. 

(h)  Make  a model  hammock  such  as  the  immigrants  used  on  shipboard.  Unbleached 
cotton  and  strong  cord  can  be  used. 
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(i) 


Make  a head-sling  as  used  by  the  boatmen  for  carrying  bundles  over  the  portage. 


(j)  Make  a scale  model  of  a York  Boat  using  very  thin  plywood  or  heavy  card- 
board. The  boats  were  generally  28  feet  long  and  7 feet  wide,  so  that  a 
scale  of  1 in.  =4  feet  could  be  used. 
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Pdtte-T  v.  of 

Indan  Canoe, 

Lace,  cri ch  of 
canoe4 

Material-  0jtch 
barK  or  Ucwn  paper. 


(1)  Make  a model  of  an  Indian  cradle  of  birch  bark,  cloth  or  paper.  Mold  head 
of  baby  of  plasticine,  carve  from  wood  or  use  a small  hard-boiled  egg.  Cut 
pattern  A which  serves  as  body  of  baby.  Roll,  lap  edges  and  glue  as  in  AA. 

Draw  the  face  and  glue  the  head  securely  to  flap  X,  letting  small  end  of  head 
project  into  the  body.  Roll  as  in  AAA.  Cut  3 from  heavy  cardboard.  Cut 
cradle  cloth  C from  tan  cloth,  paper  or  birch  bark.  Decorate  with  appropriate 
Indian  symbols  and  fine  strips  of  paper  or  cloth.  Paste  linen  reinforcements  on 
underside  of  eyelets  to  strengthen  them  for  lacing.  Glue  B on  C as  in  BC. 
Crumple  'white  tissue  paper  around  baby  in  cradle,  fold  the  cloth  and  lace  as 
in  ABC.  Tie  leather-like  thong  throughupper  eyelets.  Baby  is  then  ready  to 
fasten  on  Indian  woman's  back  or  to  fasten  to  the  bough  of  a tree. 

(See  following  page  for  designs) 


( 
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Possible  Art  Activities 


Experienced  teachers  find  relatively  little  difficulty  correlating  art  with 
Enterprise  topics  such  as  the  Red  River  Settlement.  Many  opportunities  for  poster 
work,  printing  and  lettering,  modelling,  sketching,  figure  drawing,  frieze  and 
mural  work,  design  and  decoration  can  be  found  in  every  major  problem.  One  defi- 
ciency not  uncommon  in  art  activities  is  a lack  of  variety  in  the  media  available. 
Modelling  in  various  materials,  stencils,  spatter  work,  charcoal,  cut  and  tom 
paper,  stick  prints  and  potato  cuts  will  add  variety  to  the  crayon,  water-color 
and  pencil  sketching  commonly  used.  Attention  to  color  harmony,  spacing,  propor- 
tion and  neatness  in  all  work  adds  to  the  artistic  taste  that  should  be  fostered. 

The  teacher  can  readily  add  to  the  following  suggestions; 

1.  Make  a mural  or  frieze  illustrating  some  topic  such  as; 

(a)  The  journey  from  Scotland. 

(b)  A buffalo  hunt. 

(c)  The  growth  of  the  colony. 

2.  Draw  or  collect  pictures  suitable  for  mounting,  illustrating  interesting  phases 
of  Red  River  or  pioneer  life.  Fur  trading,  river  travel,  early  farming,  home 
building,  holidays  and  festivals  make  good  subjects  for  pictures.  Be  sure  the 
mounting  is  attractive  and  give  each  picture  a suitable  title  or  caption. 

3.  Design  covers  for  and  bind  booklets  made  up  during  the  Enterprise. 

4*  Figure  drawing  and  costume  designing,  either  in  color  or  black  and  white  can  be 
used  in  making  charts,  murals,  sand- table  displays,  etc. 

5*  Careful  illustrations  in  notebooks  add  a distinctive  element, 

6.  Landscape  and  seascape  drawing  can  be  easily  associated  with  this  Enterprise. 

7.  Modelling  in  clay,  plasticine,  plaster  and  sand,  salt  and  flour,  asbestos  fibre, 
or  other  media  will  be  suggested  by  a number  of  incidents  and  stories, 

8.  Poster  work  and  lettering  can  be  introduced  in  several  instances  as  for  example, 
in  the  story  of  the  treaty  signed  by  the  Indian  chiefs, 

9.  Capitalize  upon  any  interest  children  of  this  age  have  in  ncornic  books”,  to 
develop  a ” comic  strip”  based  on  Red  River  life.  Develop  regular  characters, 
preferably  boys  and  girls,  a plot  based  upon  actual  happenings  and  a continuity 
that  will  carry  through  to  some  worthy  end. 


Possible  Evaluation  Activities 


The  evaluation  program  starts  to  take  shape  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Enterprises.  Whatever  objectives  are  set  at  the  initiation  of  a unit  will  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  evaluative  techniques  that  must  be  used  throughout.  Two 
points  regarding  evaluation  cannot  be  made  too  emphatically: 

(1)  Evaluation  should  be  applied  to  the  Enterprise  at  every  phase  of  its 
development . It  is  not  a new  term  to  denote  the  end  or  culmination  of 
a unit  of  work.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  last  few  days  or  weeks  of  an 
enterprise.  It  should  begin  when  the  topic  is  chosen  and  should  be 
present  in  some  form  at  every  stage. 

(2)  Genuine  evaluation  goes  beyond  the  administration  of  routine  tests, 
examinations,  quizzes  or  other  related  pencil-and-paper  measurement. 

Such  techniques  have  an  important  place,  but  the  evaluative  program 
must  include  several  other  essentials,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  in 
any  sense  complete. 

An  evaluation  program  for  this  enterprise  might  well  develop  In  three 

directions: 

(a)  Measurement  of  growth  in  information  and  understanding. 

(b)  Measurement  of  growth  in  skills  and  abilities. 

(c)  Measurement  of  personal  growth. 

The  measurement  of  growth  in  information  and  understanding  lends  itself  fairly 
readily  to  the  use  of  accepted  test  and  examination  systems.  Teachers  may,  there- 
fore, continue  to  use  written  examination  techniques,  of  either  the  objective  or 
essay  type,  with  some  confidence  in  the  outcome.  They  should  realize,  however,  that 
such  tests  touch  upon  only  one  of  at  least  three  Important  areas.  In  this  connection 
teachers  should  be  reasonably  familiar  with  a reliable  text  on  the  construction  and 
use  of  objective  tests.  Major  understandings  and  generalizations  are  never  so  easily 
measured  as  are  the  factual  items  upon  which  they  are  based.  These  understandings 
can,  however,  be  measured  with  some  satisfaction  by  standard  test  procedure,  and  they 
should  never  be  overlooked  in  too  great  a concentration  on  detail. 

Growth  in  skills  and  abilities  represents  a quantitative  phase  of  development, 
but  generally  speaking,  measurement  in  these  areas  is  by  no  means  an  exact  process, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  reading  and  arithmetical  skills.  The  reasons  are  plain 
when  we  look  at  the  skills  listed  among  our  objectives.  Map  making,  cartooning  and 
report  writing  - how  can  competency  in  such  skills  be  accurately  measured  and  stand- 
ardized? So  much  depends  upon  the  student’ s talents,  upon  materials  and  supplies, 
upon  special  teacher  qualifications,  upon  class  interest  and  response.  In  these  areas 
self-criticism  and  good  judgment  must  be  relied  upon  to  evaluate  the  improvement. 
Through  discerning  observation  of  pupil  and  product  and  through  careful  objective 
comparison  of  past  effort  and  present  attainment,  the  teacher  can  reach  a reasonably 
accurate  conclusion  as  to  pupil  growth  in  those  special  skills  selected  for  attention 
during  the  current  unit  of  work. 
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The  measurement  of  personal  growth  is  most  difficult.  So  far  all  efforts  to 
devise  objective  testing  methods  for  this  area  of  development  have  had  negligible 
success.  Since  the  improvement  is  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative,  accurate 
measurement  may  be  fundamentally  impossible.  That  difficulty,  however,  is  no 
justification  for  the  almost  complete  lack  of  attention  in  this  vital  matter  that 
has  marked  the  most  classrooms  to  date.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  fundamental 
importance  of  character  education  and  its  controlling  influence  in  a world  that 
lives  by  science  and  the  machine. 

An  Enterprise  on  the  pioneer  life  in  the  Red  River  Settlement  represents  an 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  an  evaluation  program  on  a broadened  basis.  Every 
teacher  who  accepts  educational  objectives  extending  into  areas  of  personal  growth 
and  aimed  beyond  school  walls  and  school  days  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  a part 
of  her  task  is  the  recognition  of  such  qualities  as  ‘well  as  the  promotion  and 
measurement  of  their  improvement.  One  essential  condition  of  such  growth  is  that 
the  pupils  too,  recognize  those  desirable  qualities  in  others  and  in  themselves. 
This  suggests  that  each  child  individually  or  the  class  collectively  should  have 
a share  in  the  evaluation  program.  By  such  participation  they  can  be  made  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  school  experience.  Becoming  fully 
aware  of  any  objectives  is  in  itself  a major  step  toward  its  attainment. 

Why  not  undertake  an  evalution  program  where  the  teacher  and  the  class  in  co- 
operation decide  upon  the  measuring  devices  to  be  used  and  upon  the  schedule  to  be 
followed?  Such  a program  will  follow  naturally  a co-operative  effort  in  drawing  up 
a set  of  objectives,  purposes,  aims  and  problems  for  the  Enterprise  at  hand.  The 
following  outline  is  suggestive  and  what  might  be  compiled  during  the  Enterprise 
planning  periods  by  a teacher  and  class  working  in  co-operation  and  in  confidence. 
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Evaluation 


During  this  Enterprise  we  expect  to: 

A.  Increase  Our  Information 

We  will  measure  this  by: 

1.  A "quiz”  of  10-20  short  answers  at  least  once  a week  to  be  made  up  by 
Miss  X. 

2.  An  "essay"  type  exam  of  three  questions  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  each 
major  problem.  Each  pupil  will  write  paragraphs  on: 

(a)  the  report  of  his  own  committee, 

(b)  any  two  other  reports  given  on  that  major  problem. 

3.  Each  committee  will  put  on  the  bulletin  board  a list  of  facts  worth  remem- 
bering from  their  study  and  report*  Miss  X will  use  these  facts  as  the 
basis  for  an  objective  test  at  the  end  of  the  Enterprise. 

B.  Improve  Our  Skills 

To  do  this  we  plan  that: 

1.  Each  project  (map,  chart,  frieze,  etc.)  will  be  accompanied  by  a little 
note  of  evaluation  and  by  a mark.  The  note  and  the  mark  are  to  be  given 
by  the  committee  to  the  teacher. 

2.  The  teacher  will  assign  a marx  on  eacn  project.  The  final  mark  on  each 
project  will  be  the  average  of  the  teacher  and  committee  marks. 

3.  We  will  try  to  get  copies  of  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  for  all  members 
of  the  class  lo  see  how  we  compare  with  other  children  in  our  grade  in 
other  schools. 

C . Observe  Personal  Growth 

To  do  this  we  plan  to: 

1.  Keep  a record  of  the  work  and  the  time  spent  on  each  project  by  each  com- 
mittee member. 

2.  Keep  a Plan  Book  of  the  Enterprise  witn  John  R as  the  Planning 

Secretary  and  Mary  M as  Recording  Secretary. 

3.  Spend  a share  of  our  class  time  in  planning  and  in  discussion  of  questions 
like  these: 

(a)  Why  was  our  discussion  better  today? 

(b)  What  we re  the  strong  points  of  today's  reports? 

(c)  Whicn  oooks  have  been  most  useful  in  this  Enterprise? 
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4«  Make  a wall  chart  to  see  how  "the  pioneer  spirit"  showed  itself  in  Red  River 
days. 

(The  class  and  teacher  should  compile  a statement  of  desirable 
personal  qualities.  The  statement  may  be  generalized: 

Respect  for  Self  Regard  for  Others  Reverence  01  uoct 

or  it  may  be  more  specific: 

Hospitality  Co-operation  Independence  Industry 

From  each  story  or  report  list  the  incidents  or  events  that 
seem  best  to  illustrate  these  virtues  in  pioneer  living.  Keep 
the  concepts  always  at  the  children's  level) 

5.  Rate  the  settlers  on  our  own  school  report  cards. 

(Use  the  qualitative  side  of  the  report  card  to  make  a wall 
"report  card".  Have  the  class  give  ratings  to  the  settlers 
periodically  after  major  problems  have  been  completed.) 
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